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*“ Don’T YER NEVER TAKE THE Bapy 1n ’Ype Park?” 
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‘No, HIGNORANT, IT AIN’T THE Season ! 








THE MOTOR INDUSTRY. 


Tuose who demand unrestricted free- 
dom for motor traffic cry continually, 
‘*The motor has come to stay.’ That 
is about the last thing it ever does. If 
it were never to move it might not be 
such a nuisance. Least of all does it 
“stay”? after running other people 
down ; it usually goes off then as fast 
as possible. These enthusiasts have 
another parrot cry. When the inoffen- 
sive ratepayers plead that they should 
not be prevented from using the roads 
which belong to them, the motor 
makers and motor sellers reply, ‘* You 
must not hamper an industry.” Con- 
tinual repetition has convinced some 
interested persons that this is not only 
true but just. In fact they feel so 
strongly upon the matter that they held 
a public meeting the other day in a 
motor garage in the West End. 

Mr. SiavuGurTer, representative of the 
firms of Mors er Vita, Panique, and the 
‘*Massacreur’’ Gesellschaft, took the 
chair. He said the motor-car had come 
to stay. (Hear, hear!) The industry 
gave employment to a vast number of 
French, German and American work- 
men, and even some English ones. 





What right had selfish people, who 
walked, or rode, or went by train in 
this country, to injure the profits of 
these deserving men? (Hear, hear! 
The industry must not be hampered. 
(Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Gvuxw said no industry ought to 
be hampered. (Cheers.) Look at fire- 
arms! Could anything be more tyran- 
nical than the licences required, and 
the monstrous restrictions on the use 
of these articles, especially in public 
places? But revolvers had come to 
stay. (Hear, hear!) Their use must 
not be interfered with by ignorant class 
legislation and obsolete prejudices. The 
industry must not be hampered. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Signor Orriime,Ruwore was under- 
stood to agree with the previous 
speakers, and to say that ze vairy 
bayootifool piano-organ é@ venuto per 
rimanere. Eeco! Ze police (groans) 
can to mak ’im to move on. Perch? 
Dio buono, che ingiustizia! Ze in- 
doostry not vant to be in a ‘amper. 
(Cheers.) 

Herr Brasex, who carried an ophi- 
cleide, said it is furchtbar. Er ist um 
zu bleiben gekommen, kom to stay. 





Das Blaseinstrumentgewerbe shall not 
hamper to bekom. (Cheers.) 

Sercivs Atexis Ivanovitcu, speaking 
in fluent English, said no one could 
dislike police in general (groans) more 
than he did. 
English police (murmurs) to the Russian. 
But why should any police hamper any 
industry? (Hear, hear!) Personally 
he was interested in the bomb industry. 
(Oh, oh!) Now the bomb had come to 
stay. (Faint cheers.) In fact he had 
brought one or two in his pocket. 
Here the Chairman crawled under a 
large motor-car as far as possible from 
the speaker.) These bombs had the most 
beautiful mechanism, which tyrannical 
Governments endeavoured to abolish. 
It was all a matter of ignorance and 
prejudice. What is now the recreation 
of a few may become later on the 
pastime of the whole world. Should 
we wish the bomb industry to be 
entirely in the hands of foreigners ? 
(Faint cries of ‘‘ Yes” from the Chair- 
man and others who had joined him.) 
The industry must not be hampered. 
With their permission he would now 
show them the beautiful mechanism. 
(At this point everyone fled, and the 
meeting broke up in disorder.) 


Yet he preferred the | 
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A NEW OPENING FOR OLD WOUNDS. MR. PUNCH’S SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


We print to-day a letter written by General Louis Botia toa friend (With acknowledgments to the “ Daily Mail.”) 

in England, which Mr. Leonarp Covurtyey has sent to us for publica- 7 7 we eo i a a 

tion. We doubt whether, in the interests which the writer professes to No. VI.—Merrorouitan BEE-KEEPING. 

have at heart, he has been well-advised in desiring publicity for It, or [“ The pleasures of life in London seem destined to he augmented, 
Mr. Covrrvey in furthering his desire. . . . If we are to believe judging by the number of inquiries respecting the cost of keeping bees 
General Borna . . . the reports sent home by Lord Miner and his} Within the metropolitan area.”—Daily Paper. 

subordinates, describing in detail the progress of repatriation and : : E d i : : , 
resettlement, are nothing but a gigantic fraud.” — Times Leader, Tue fashion of keeping a bee and thus having one’s 
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Lieonarn, of little england fame, 
Oft has it thrilled your Cornish blood 
When you have seen your country’s name 
A common mark for alien mud ; 
But never yet a joy so bland 
Made all your being swell and bristle, 
As when you laid a loving hand 
On Borua’s ultimate epistle. 


Rumour had run this many a day 
Of byres restocked with steer and kine, 
Of happy burghers making hay, 
Of stoeps that reeked of oil and wine ; 
But now the better news revives 
Your spirits, late inclined to languish, 
lor here you read of ruined lives 
And hearts that heave with inward anguish. 


You read how Doppers draw the line 
\s slaves may turn beneath the lash) 
At being asked, ye gods! to sign 
Receipts for gifts in kind or cash ; 
Ile ‘e is a plain unvarnished tale 
Not lies by Mityer fabricated), 
A book of words to suit the wail 
For millions misappropriated. 


It strikes with no uncertain sound 
Echoes of half-forgotten years, 
When British tyranny was found 
A steady source of blood and tears ; 
It tells of freedom doomed to die, 
Of hopes addressed to dull perdition, 
And simple faith confounded by 
The sorry farce of Joseru’s mission. 


It speaks about the Council (shame! ) 
Mongrels with souls as hard as nuts 
And how a seat upon the same 
Was properly declined by Swuts ; 
How infants. too, by all report 
Though Government concealed the total) 
Not only had their taal cut short, 
But grew distinctly sacerdotal. 


So to the Times you sent the thing 
For half a continent to see 

And set its gutter-press to sling 
More slime at British perfidy ; 

What matter though an ancient strifi 
Renewed itself by such recitals, 

So long as you could get your knife 
luto your country’s wriggling vitals ? 


But oh! why did your fighting friend 
Permit his stolid wits to stray 
Through inadvertence towards the end 
And give the show, and you, away ? 
For had his pen but matched his sword, 
He searce had finished by allowing 
That his deluded race had scored 
This year a record feat in ploughing! O.S8. 





honey fresh every morning is rapidly spreading, and it will 
socn be difficult to find a house in London in which one or 
more of these ingenious and industrious little creatures is 
not a favourite. 

The ordinary place to keep them is, of course, a bonnet, 
but they have been known to affect even a new silk hat. 
Agriculture, like everything else, has to be learned, and 
we would impress upon our readers the unwisdom of 
thinking that a bee may be left entirely to its own devices. 
A collar and chain are not necessary, but it must have food. 
Where one’s house is near a flower garden the bee can be 
trusted to forage for itself, but if one lives, say, in 
Cheapside or the Minories, one’s little pet must be arti- 
ficially nourished. Messrs. Buszarp fortunately make an 
excellent bee biscuit of compressed sugar, and Messrs. 
Berroucus axnp Wetcove’s Saccharine and Heather Mixture 
Molassoid Tabloids (Lord Avesury’s Brand) are already a 
boon to millions of the humming classes now happily domi- 
ciled in our midst. 

The bee's toilet, again, must be carefully attended to, for 
with a bee cleanliness emphatically comes next to godliness. 
It is enough to state that celluloid combs are de rigueur, and 
that season tickets for admission to the Hummums can be 
procured at very moderate prices. 

To regard the bee, however, merely as a producer, argues 
a singularly limited outlook. In its leisure moments it can 
be made to contribute appreciably to the amenities of home 
life. To teach a bee tricks the first requisite is patience. 
The accomplishments of the insect are not extensive in 
range, but peculiarly engaging in quality. It is useless to 
expect a bee to fetch and carry volumes of the Eneyclopadia 
Britannica, to shut the door, or to die for the Kixe; but 
with a little persuasion and an occasional sip of Golden 
Syrup, it will hum a lullaby, supply an obbligato accompani- 
ment to a coon song, or hasten the departure of an 
unwelcome guest. 

We may conclude this article with a few observations of 
a miscellaneous character for the benefit of the lay reader. 
As Lord Avesury has beautifully remarked, there is no 
Salic Law among bees, a fact which must signally endear 
them to the inhabitants of these isles. They only sting 
under the greatest provocation, but, as M. Maerreriinck, 
the eminent Belgian littératewr, remarks, their sting is worse 
than their buzz. Finally, though they seldom, if ever, 
attain the age of a parrot or an elephant, they are undoubtedly 
more long lived than the dragon-fly or the blue-bottle. 





To “ Frrenps 1x Fronr.’’—It is not a case of “any port 
in a storm,”’ but of Al-port, yclept Mr. Sypyey Atport, who, 
well and worthily known in the theatrical world, is now 
oerwhelmed by a sea of troubles, and disabled from active 
service. For his benefit—specially well-deserved, other- 
wise it would not be mentioned here—there is to be given 
a matinée at Wyndham’s Theatre on July 28, arranged by 
a strong professional committee, headed by Sir Heyry Irvine 
and Sir Cnartes Wynvnam. If all ‘‘ friends in front’’ who 
have ‘‘ benefited’? by Mr. Atport’s tact and aptitude for 
business would join with those on the stage, the result 
should be a ‘‘‘ bumper’ at parting.”’ 
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DISTURBING THE SOIL. 


[See General Lovts Boraa’s letter to a correspondent, publishe1 in the Times, July 15, 1903.) 
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Farmer. “ WHERE ’AVE YE BEEN ALL 


Jarge. “Suop! Law, xo, Marster. 





We 
WA i 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


AND WHERE’S THE OLD MaRE—DIDN’T YE HAVE HER SHOD AS I TOLD YE?” 


THIS TIME? 
[ Bry A BURYIN’ SHE! 







My fp 





Dipy’t I THINK THEE saiD ‘ sHoT’!” 








THE TEA INTERVAL. | 

[Being a chapter omitted from the Country | 

Life volame on Cricket, edited by Mr. H. G. 
HvtTcHinson. | 

Ox this most important feature of 
first-class cricket much can be said. 
In the old benighted days, when the 
most noteworthy figures selected for 
hero-worship were the Graces, A. G. 
Steet, C. T. Strupp, A. N. Horwypy (to 
name these only), luncheon was the only 
meal partaken of during a match. 
Bearing this fact in mind, it is of course 
no matter for surprise that cricket. was 
what it was—a pastime almost wholly 
neglected by the newspapers, creating 
no popular interest in the County 
Championship, offering little employ- 
ment to photographers or statisticians, 
and with hardly a single first-class 
player criticising in print the matches 
in which he took part. 

Fortunately we have changed all this, 
and the game has now taken its right 
place in the affairs of the country. On 
inquiring into the cause of this salutary 
alteration, by which the cricketer has 
become a public character, second in 





fame only to a music-hall artist, we find 


that it synchronises with the introduc- 
tion, so long and dangerously delayed, 
of the tea-interval. 

In the advance of the cricketer from 
the monophagous to the biphagous 
stage, the scientific historian of the 
game will not fail to note the advent of 
the crowning phase of its evolution. 
What was once a monotonous display 
of animal endurance, lasting from a 
quarter to three to half-past six, is now 
pleasantly broken at half-past four by 
an adjournment to the pavilion for a 
cup or cups of the refreshing beverage 
of China, Assam or Ceylon. Tastes 
differ in this matter, as in everything 
else. Mr. C. B. Fry finds Orange Pekoe 
with a dash of Oolong the most stimu- 
lating variety, not only for the game 
but for the many literary labours con- 
nected with his innings. Mr. P. F. 
Warxer prefers a syrupy Souchong. 
Mr. Jessop is a pronounced adherent of 
Gunpowder. Prince Rangitsinst favours 
a blend of Indian leaves. Mr. Mactaren 
swears by pure China with a slice of 
lemon in it. Mr. H. K. Foster will not 
look at cream. A bert Trorr, curious 
to relate, prefers brown to lump sugar. 

It is pleasant for the historian to be 





able to record that] cricketers are 
reviving some of the graces and 
amenities with which tea was taken in 
the days of Pore. Now and then, it is 
true, one is distressed to see ‘a profes- 
sional pouring the steaming liquid into 
his saucer; but for the most part the 
exponents of the game of games (as it 


has been called) empty their cups with | 


charming delicacy and espiéglerie. And 
this reminds us that some very dainty 
porcelain services are now to be seen in 
the County pavilions, which vie with 
each other in a friendly contest of 
ceramic taste. Sussex is famed for its 
Sévres, and the Wedgwood set at Old 
Trafford has not its equal in the king- 
dom. On the other hand it is an open 
secret that the inadequate tea-table 
equipment of one of the] Midland 
Counties nearly led to the discon- 
tinuance of several of their most 
attractive fixtures. The difficulty, how- 
ever, has been happily surmounted by 
the princely munificence of a local 
magnate, who recently presented the 
County Club with a superb service of 
Crown Derby, a set of apostle spoons, 
and twelve exquisitely jembroidered 
hem-stitched table-cloths. 
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A LAY OF MODERN LONDON, 


Ye hostesses of Mayfair, Belgravia’s stately dames, 

To me your pretty faces are little more than names, 

Yet make a circle round me, and I will tell to you 

A tale of what has once been done—of what you yet may do. 
This is no Grecian fable which I propose to sing, 

Of Midas with the ass’s ears, of Gyges and his ring. 

Here, in this very London, under the midnight moon, 

In sight of all Society, the deed was done in June. 


Old men still creep among us who tell that in their day 

It was the thing for all young men to own the valse’s sway. 

But now in vain the fiddles call, in vain the maidens 
glance— 

The Guards have gone to 
dance. 


Aldershot, and no one else can 


The Marchioness of BLUESTONE 
By all the Guards she swore, 
That the great house of Sapphire 
Should “fill its festive floor. 

By all the Guards she swore it— 
Nor did she swear in vain, 

But sent a messenger by bus 

To the South-Western terminus, 
To book a special train. 


From the South-Western terminus 
The wingéd order flew, 

And Aldershot, from tent and hut, 
Is bound for Waterloo. 

Shame on the lazy Guardsman 
Who says he cannot come, 

When the Marchioness of BLUESTONE 
Beats on the rallying drum. 


Ho! flower of England’s chivalry, be nice as you are strong ; 

Ho! face the music gallantly ; Ho! thread the giddy throng. 

The times are changed, and Waterloo precedes the merry 
dance ; 

The girls of England call you—not the gentlemen of France. 

All London’s fairest daughters are waiting here for you ; 

Up, Guardsmen, up and at them! Up, Guards, to Waterloo! 


Hurrah! The Guards are coming. Hark to the quickening 
pace 

Of violin and ’cello and roaring double-bass. 

Hurrah! for that smart hostess, who hired the special train 


To fetch the Guards from Aldershot and take them back 


again. 
East ona west onl south me north, where children come 
and go, 
From Camberwell and Islington, from Hammersmith and 
Bow, 
From Brixton and from Hoxton, from dark Whitechapel 
slums, 


To you, ye Mayfair hostesses, a sound of crying comes. 

Ladies, before you shake the dust of London from your feet, 

And let the winds of all the world correct the season’s heat, 

Hark to the cry of these who die a living street-bound death ; 

In pity give, that they may live to breathe the country’s 
breath, 

May hear the uncag<d thrushes sing, and see the flowers 
grow, 

And paddle in the rippling waves—for, oh! they long to go 

To Sussex meads :1d Surrey lanes, and sunny, smiling 
Kent, 

Far from the re2k rg pavements where their squalid lives 
are spent 





To Ramsgate with its nigger troupes, to Margate’s happy 


sands, 
To Yarmouth (where the bloaters grow), to Brighton with its } 
bands. 
You brought the Guards to London once; the children cry | 
to you— 


‘Please send us out of London in a special train or two!” 


N.B.—Mr. Punch begs to remind those who have long 
purses but short memories that the name and address of 
the Treasurer of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund is 
the Hon. Atrrep Lyrrettoy, K.C., M.P., 18, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





PASHLEY’S OPINIONS. 
No. XVI. 


Ir was Rocerson started me on the dog-keeping business. 
He’d got a dog, a kind of rough-haired mongrel, that he 
set great store by. There was a lot of talk always about his 
pedigree. Sometimes Rocerson said he was a pure champion- 
bred Irish terrier, and then again he’d make inquiries and 
find out he was an Airedale, and last of all he'd say that 
the dog belonged to a special new breed that they hadn’t 
got a right name for yet, but they were making a Club for 
that particular kind of dog, and his animal was going to 
be jolly high up in the stud-book. Anyhow, it was an 
ugly dog, and I never saw much use in it, but it gave RocEr- 
son no end of reputation, and, what ’s more, when he was in 
ladies’ society he was never at a loss for something to talk 
about. He'd just call the beast up and put a bit of biscuit 
on his nose and say “ Paid for,” and the dog would make a 
silly kind of snap and miss the biscuit every time, and then 
there was a lot of screeching and pulling up of skirts by 
the girls, while the dog rushed about chivying the biscuit 
all over the floor. He had another trick, too. He was 
supposed to be a genuine Conservative dog, and if you 
offered him a biscuit from GLapstone he was to turn his 
head away and look sulky, but if you said “It’s from 
Dizzy,”’ he was to smile all over and snap up the biscuit. 
More often than not Towzer would go for the biscuit at the 
first go, whether you’said GLapsToneE or not ; but, if he did, 
Rocerson of course wouldn’t let him have it, so it all came 
right in the end. The consequence was RoGErson got to be 

very highly thought of in politics, and they made him a 
Vice-President of the Conservative Club, entirely owing to 
Towzer. 

When I saw Rocerson going ahead like that I a it 

was time for me to chip in with a dog of my own. I’d 
always been taken with the pictures of bull- -dogs in the 
illustrated papers. PiumieEy used to say you couldn’t 
mistake a dog like that: he was British to the backbone, 
and no foreigners could match him. You’d only got to 
glance at his jaws and his chest, PLUMLEy said, to know he 
was bred in England. There was an engraving, too, that 
attracted me. It showed a bull-dog tugging at one end of 
a cord, and at the other end there were three foreign dogs, 
poodles and that sort of beast, and the bull-dog was pulling 
them all over the place. So, thinks I to myself, ‘‘ that’s the 
dog for me. If ever I keep a dog it shall be a bull.” 

Well, I had a bit of a job to find what I wanted, but at 
last I saw something in a shop near the Seven Dials that 
seemed the very thing. It was a great thick beast, with 
bandy legs and a double kink in his tail, and its face was 
the ugliest thing I ever set eyes on. The nose was set 
right in, and the teeth stuck out in the funniest way. They 
seemed to have grown backwards and sideways-—every way, 
in fact, but the right way—and when you spoke to the dog 
he did nothing but jump at you and snuffle like a locomo- 
tive trying to get up steam, and not doing it very well 
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either. I told the man in the shop I 
wanted a bull-dog, but it must be a 
fierce one, for I didn’t care to have 
any truck with your namby - pamb,;, 
molly-coddle lap-dog sort. 

The man gave me a look, and said, 
‘If that’s what you want it’s Jucky 
you came to me. ‘This ere dawg’s 
name is ’Ereules—Ere for short—and 
he’s called so because he’s stronger 
and fiercer than any other dawg that 
ever was bred. I’m selling him for a 
gent who wants to get rid of him 
because he’s so fierce. He tried to eat 
two brewer’s men a fortnight ago, but 
luckily he got hold o’ one o’ their leather 
aprons and he swallered that instead. 
But he’s as kind as a lamb with them 
as he knows, only he’s got to know ‘em 
first. You feed him for a day or two 
and he ’ll know you all right.” 

That was the dog for me all over, 
so I paid £5 and got him. I was a bit 
troubled how to get him home, but the 
man said he could see by the dog’s eye 
that he’d taken a fancy to me, so | 
bought a chain with him, and ealled a 
four-wheeled cab, and set off for home. 





SERVING A DUEL PURPOSE. 
[A harmless bullet, consisting of wax and 
suet, has been invented and used in several 
French duels.—Daily Paper. | 
O tay aside the cruel lead, 
Give me the fat of beeves, 
This hand, preparing blood to shed, 
Its innocence retrieves. 


My honour, firing at a touch, 
Still hesitates at gore ; 

T should not love it half so much, 
Loved I not safety more. 


Time was I felt my passion wane 
Beneath the pistol’s spell ; 

Now let it wax, for once again 
Le jeu vaut la chandelle. 


So may the man who loves his life 
Wax wroth and never rue it, 

May counterfeit a mimic strife, 
Yet seeking peace ensue it. 





P.I.P. 
(Perfectly Impossible Pulp.) 
Tue Royat Visit To IReLANp. 


No doubt some of our readers have 
been, at one time or another, in Ireland. 
especially those who were born there. 
It is hoped, however, that the following 
notes may be of some value to those 
whose attention has now for the first 
time been attracted to this country by 
the Kivna’s visit. ; 

Many, however, will remember that 
not very long ago Ireland was the scene 








AN ORIGINAL IDEA. 


She. ‘Ou, Frep, CAN’T WE DO SOMETHING QUITE NEW TO-NIGHT?—S 


METHING ABSOLUTELY FRESH?” 
He. ‘‘Wuy NOT DINE AT HOME?” 








of perhaps the most _ bloodless and | The tourist will find the language 
humane motor-car encounters of modern | difficulty comparatively easy, as E nglish 
times. | is now spoken in most of the large 
The inhabitants of the island (who| shops. 
consist of men, women, and children of| A few phrases, such as ‘‘ Erin go 
both sexes) are full of native character. | bragh,’’ ‘‘ Begorra ye spalpeen,” ‘‘ Acush- 
They are generally fond of animals, |la mavourneen,” &c., are easily learnt, 
especially pigs and “ bulls.” These | and the trouble involved is amply re- 
latter wear what is known as a Celtic} paid in the simple joy of the natives on 
fringe on the forehead. hearing a foreigner speak their own 
The principal exports are emigrants, | language. 
M.P.s, shamrock, Dublin Fusiliers, English gold is accepted in Ireland, 
Field "‘Marshele. real lace, and cigars. /and the rate of exch: ange works out at 
A full list of “Previous Royal Visits | twenty shillings to the sovereign. ‘Two 
to Ireland and other Countries” will be|sixpences will always be accepted in 
found in another column of some other | lieu of a shilling. 
paper. N.B.—To avoid disappointment to 
Dublin is the capital of the country, | naturalists and others we think it right 
and is pronounced very much like the | to mention that since the late raid of 
English word ‘ ‘doubling,” with the final | St. Patrick there are no snakes of first- 


“a” omitted. 'rate quality in Ireland. 
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Tue following interesting particulars | 
of M. Lovser’s visit to England are | 
published by a contemporary : 

Miles travelled in England . . 304| 


Deputations and addresses received 16} 
Speeches made . ‘ i 
Decorations conferred . - ~ onl 
Carriage drives . ; : . a 
Banquets . : ‘ ; ; 4 

Total 393) 

aes: a 

| 

At last the German Ewreror is be-| 


coming seriously alarmed at the spread 
of Social Democracy. He is even pre- 
paring against the eventuality of losing 
his situation. His daughter is being 


trained } 


as a COOK. 


It is notorious how some people resent 
having their names abbreviated. Thus, 
the Japanese hate to be called Japs, 
and now the Germans are objecting to 
being called Germs. } 

Captain Wetts has entered upon his | 
new duties as Conservative Agent. It | 
announced, however, that until a| 
new chief is found for the Fire Brigade | 
he will continue to transact a certain | 
amount of business connected with the | 
Brigade. This is taken to mean that a| 
fire, say, at the National Liberal Club 
would now be ouside the Captain’s 


scope. 


1S 


The ways of the War Office are diffi- 
cult to understand. Captain WILLIAMs, 
who was one of the officers concerned 
in the Cape Ragging Case, has been 
promoted ; but Lieutenant Prior, who 
was not only concerned in the Cape 
Ragging Case but has since been fined 
£5 for an assault, has received abso- 
lutely no mark of approval. 


Serious defects have been discovered 
in the design of the new Army rifle. 
This is usual enough, but it is not so 
usual to make these discoveries before 
the implement is issued. 





A ‘Free Food League”’ has been} 
formed. Fascinated by the title, ay 
number of schoolboys are applying for 


membership. 


The pioneer Passive Resister is Mr. 
THomas Cuartes Sairn, of Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, and he believes the day is 
not far distant when the name of Situ 
will be well-known in England. 

One often hears of the power of the 
Press. We have had a _ wonderful 
example of it recently, when the 
[xpress got an injunction causing the 





Sun to stop. 





First Workman. “ Wor’s iT say, BiLt, on 


First W 


RIVARI. 





“*D)j9 TWO pays’ work To-pay !’ 


[Jury 22, 1903. 


=, 

















THAT OLD Sun-praL?” 
Second Workman (reading deliberately). “Iv says, ‘ Do—tTo—Dpay’s —worK—TO—DAY.’ 


” 


Wot O! Nor me!” 





How to dispose of the corpse is a 


problem which has baffled many of our | 


cleverest murderers. Jt has remained 
for the natives of New Guinea to 
discover a way out of the difficulty. 
Some of them clubbed four visitors the 
other day, and then lunched on the 
result. 


The Bishop of Barkixe has been 
bitten by a mosquito. We are requested 
to state that the mosquito had no idea 
who he was. 


Dressed in a little brief’s authority. 


[“In a motion before Mr. Justice KeKewicu 
counsel who appeared in support of it was 
wearing a light suit. 

His Lordship. I cannot hear you in that 
costume.” —Evening Paper.] 


Your coat is light! Not light is your 


misdeed ! 


The witness-box and not the bar 
should ‘‘ swear; ”’ 
If you persist you'll find thesuit you plead 


Drowned in the loudness of the suit 


you wear. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExtracTep FroM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 13. 

—The Member ror Sark having reso- 
lutely kept clear of the Shakspeare- 

Bacon controversy has fallen a victim to 

another of equal interest. Surrender is 
the more complete since he is sole dis- 





3ALFOUR. 


“ Bunspy ” 


’ 


coverer of the evidence, “onlie begettor’ 
of the theory. It points to the com- 
manding influence, the subtle personal 
predominance, of Captain Bunsby in His 
Majesty’s Government. All the world 
knows Captain Jack Bunsby, master 
of the Cautious Clara, bosom friend, 
counsellor, oracle, of Cap’en Cuttle. He 
long ago disappeared in the shades 
where he was born. But his mental 
habit, his verbal peculiarities, his very 
manner of replying to an ordinary 
question, at this hour linger over the 
Treasury Bench. 

To-night, as happens every night, the 
Inquiring Mind on the Opposition 
Bench makes inquiry about the Inquiry. 
SoaMEs sits up night after night with 
wet towel wound tightly round his 
massive brow, drafting questions de- 


signed to draw Prixce Arraur. Jonn 
E.uis turns his trained and massive 
mind in the same direction. Brack 


broods day and night over the problem. 
Prixce Arraur, instant from his study of 
Captain Bunsby, comes out scatheless. 
When Cap’en Cuttle took the master of 
the Cautious Clara in tow and brought 
him to Sol Gill’s parlour to juin in con- 
ference on the fate of Walter, sent to 
sea in the missing Son and Heir, the 





| delicately known as The Inquiry. 


oracle was, after prolonged pressure, in- 
duced to speak. And what did he say? 

‘“Whereby. Why not? If so, what 
odds? Can any man say otherwise ? 
No. Awast then. The bearings of this 
observation lays in the application on it. 
That ain’t no part of my duty.” 

Transforming this luminous reply 
into Parliamentary language, Members 
will recognise the method and manner 
in Prixce Arruur’s answers to pertina- 
cious questions with respect to what is 
Con- 
for instance, the answer vouch- 
safed just now in response to ELLIs’s 
supplementary question, ‘‘ Have instruc- 
tions already been given ?”’ 

‘* Some instructions have been given,”’ 


sider, 


| Prince Artur slowly answered ; **doubt- 





less some instructions still remain to be 
given.” 

This is phrased in the severe propriety 
of language proper to House of Commons. 
But embellish it with Jack Bunsby’s 
superfluous remarks, and see how close 
we get to the original. 

‘Whereby. Why not ? Some instruc- 
tions have been given. If so, what 
cdds? Doubtless some {instructions 
remain to be given. Can any man say 
otherwise? No. Awast then.” 

Sark does not rest his theory solely 
cn Prixce Arruvr’s answers, though, as 
will be seen, the evidence on that score 
is overpowering. There is another, 
even more striking, proof furnished 
by a principal colleague. When Don 
JosE was taken to task for unconven- 
tional boldness of retort to observation 
unfriendly to this country made by 
German Minister, he, instead of apolo- 
gising or attempting to explain things 
away, quietly answered, ‘‘ What I have 
said I have said.” 

Phrase instantly 
become historic. It was timeously 
uttered. But it was not new. The 
master of the Cautious Clara was in 
the field with it fifty-six years ago. At 
this very conference in the parlour of 
Sol Gills, Cap’en Cuttle’s friend opens 
the conversation with this remark, ‘* My 
name’s Jack Buyspy, and what I says 
I stands to.” 

Bunsby’s influence may be unseen, 
unfelt. Coincidence may be accidental. 
But we must admit that there is at least 
as much in Sarx’s theory as underlies 
the Suakspesre and Bacon assumption. 

Business done.—A night of Scotch, 
hot. Licensing Bill occupied sitting 
from afternoon till midnight, with brief 


took 


on. Has 


interval for soda-water purposes. Con- 
versation quite genial. C.-B. talks 


pleasantly about oatmeal and milk, and 
the making of girdles, ‘‘ not,’’ he blush- 
ingly explains, “the article of dress 
worn by ladies, but the surface of iron 
on which oat-cakes are toasted on the 
fire.’ Girdle reminds Lord Advocate 





of Water and his verse thereon. Is 
heard murmuring 
Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
Attorney-General, himself a Scotchman, 
raises eyebrows and gazes on his en- 
amoured colleague with pained surprise. 
Mr. Catpwett grows dreamily remi- 


ONLY Rona FIDE 
> TRAVELLERS 
mts, SERVED on SUNDAY 








A Case or Mistaken Ipentirty. 


“Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart.,” as he appeared 
when signing the Visitors’ Book of a Glasgow 
public-house. 
niscent of days when, in far-off Milton 
of Campsie, he wove fairy shreds of 
calico. Offers to repeat one of his 
lectures on law delivered in the College 
of Science and Arts, Glasgow. SPEAKER 
says this will be out of order, its bear- 
ing upon the subject before the House 

the Licensing Acts (Scotland) Consoli- 
dation Amendment Bill as amended by 
the Standing Committee—not instantly 
apparent. Datztet tells pretty story 
about looking in one Sabbath day in cha- 
racter of a bond fide traveller at public- 
house near Glasgow. Finds, according 
to Visitors’ Book, that the most regular 
Sabbath caller is Wirrrip Lawson, Bart. 
Sir Wirrrip explains he was never there 
in his life. Has heard that the same 
hook contains signatures purporting to 
be those of Right Rev. Bishops. 

And some there are who deny humour 
to the Scottish race ! 

House of Lords, Tuesday night.— 
Mere Commoners visiting this gilded 
Chamber and contemplating its method 
of doing business, are struck by reminis- 
cences of ‘‘ Through the Looking-Glass.”’ 
There is a Speaker, but he has no con- 
trol; can’t call on Members to succeed 
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Tue “ Licutyine Conpuctor’ 
Br-dr-ck. “ I say, Arthur, doesn’t he keep it off us beautifully ?! 





Se a 
eeeTTS Ta 


Sh 


’ 


OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


I fee] so nice 


and safe, don’t you?!” 


each other in debate; has no power 
to check disorderly conduct; so far 
from strictly observing judicial attitude 
may, often does, contribute to debate 
speeches of exceptionally partisan charac- 
ter. In Commons we commence with 
Questions, go on with Orders of Day. 
Here they begin with Orders of Day, 
go on to Questions. In Commons 
question on Paper is not even read. 
Alluded to by number, replied to by 
Minister in briefest terms. Here a 
Peer, placing on Paper innocent-looking 
inquiry, may use it as text for long 
speech, probably opening up important 
debate. In Commons debate on second 
reading of a Bill is strictly confined to 
general principles and policy. Con- 
sideration of clauses peremptorily con- 
fined to Committee stage. To-night 
Lord Mayo, joining debate on second 
reading of Motor Car Bill, unrebuked 
went through measure clause by clause, 
criticising commas, suggesting semi- 
colons, parley:ng with prepositions. 
Will all be done over again when 





Committee stage reached; seems tire- 
some waste of time. In ordinary case 
no matter. Time no object with House 
of Lords. Haven’t much to do on any 
day, except perhaps Friday. That being 
the night when, under New Rules, the 
House of Commons, having given up 
its Wednesday, adjourns at 5.30, noble 
Lords usually arrange for some business 
that shall keep them exceptionally late. 
Have the satisfaction of knowing that 
thereby they deprive the pressmen, the 
police, and others of hardly-earned 
privilege of one evening off duty. 

What made Mayo’s performance and 
other prosy pranks exceptionally vexa- 
tious was that by indulgence therein 
they, after wearisome waiting, drove 
into the dinner-hour Joxim and County 
Guy, who between them had something 
to say on absorbing question of the 
modern Delicate Investigation. 

Business done.—Motor Car Bill read 
a second time. No one pretended to 
object to it. No amendment before 
House. Such criticisms as were offered 


ithe Free 





directed against details suitable for 
discussion in Committee. All the same, 
succession of prodigiously dull speeches 
wasted two hours and a-half of a summer 
night. 

House of Commons, Friday night.— 
The rift in the lute of Unionism, 
opened on the Free Trade question, 
slowly broadens. Some see in it pro- 
mise of presently making the music 
mute. When Englishmen wish to do 
one an honour they give him a public 
dinner. When in politics they mean 
business they form a League, engage 
a secretary, and take an office. Thus 
Food League, composed of 
pick of the Unionist Party. Uneasiness 
in some Ministerial circles as to possible 
result. Only Dow José serene, resolute, 
confident of victory. 

As to-night he sat on Treasury Bench 
with folded arms, there came upon him 
recollection of an earlier epoch in this 
very question of Free Trade, described 
in memorable passage in Dizzy’s Life.of 
George Bentinck. 1t was the division 
on the Coercion Bill, which took place 
fifty-seven years ago come Saturday 
next week. Pret had abolished Pro- 
tection. Taking their revenge the 
Protectionists made common cause with 
the Opposition, and on a side issue 
drove their old Leader from power. 

Dox Jost, musing on the Treasury 
Bench, sees a vision of history repeating 
itself. It is not merely the number 
of the Dissentient Unionists mustered 
under the banner of Goscnen and 
Hicxs-Beacu. ‘‘ They are the flower of 
that great party which had been so 
proud to follow one who had been so 
proud to lead them. They had ex- 
tended to him an unlimited confidence, 
and an admiration without stint. They 
stood by him in his darkest hour, and 
had borne him from the depths of 
political despair to the proudest of 
living positions. Right or wrong, they 
were men of honour, breeding, and 
refinement, high and generous character, 
of great weight and station in the country, 
which they had ever placed at his 
disposal. If his heart was hardened to 
Wixston Cuurcmit and Car’en Tommy 
Bowes, he must surely have had a 
pang when his eye rested on Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Bracu, his choice and 
pattern country gentleman. In _ the 
League he recognised Lord Hucu Ceci, 
the Parliamentary name of more than 
two centuries; and Ervyest Beckett, 
from that bread Yorkshire which Pro- 
tection had created. And the Lamptons 
and the Kewps were there, and the 
RensHaws, the Yersurcus were there, 
and Wie Peet, and East Somerset 
had sent the stout heart of Henry 
Hosnouse, and Kilmarnock Burghs the 
pleasant presence of Colonel Deyvyy. 
Grorce GoscHen was there, son of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer with whom 
Don José had colleagued under two 
Administrations. And there was Sey- 
mourn Kina and Cameron Corser, and 
Pemperton and Seery, and Hayes- 
Fisher and Epcar Vincent, wise as the 
storied Sphinx; and W. F. D. Sara, 
son of OLp Morauity. But the list is 
too long, or good names hang behind.” 

Thus Dizzy after many years. Not 
autres mecurs, only autre temps and 
autres noms. 

Business done.—Report of Irish Land 


Bill. 





FROM THE FENCE-TOP. 


(A speech to be delivered by many 


Unionist M.P.s within the next 
month or so.) 
Lapies and gentlemen! I give 


You, my supporters, hearty greeting ! 
Gladly your representative 
Anticipates this annual meeting. 


My only difficulty seems 
What to omit and what to mention 
Of all the multifarious schemes 
Engaging popular attention. 


Shall we consider—for thereby 

The farmer sees his hope of gain 
That fascinating mystery, 

The odd behaviour of the rain-fall ? 


The cause of barometric curves 
Would form a topic not unpleasant— 
But, as our Chairman now observes, 
Not wholly relevant at present. 


Home Rule, then... What? ‘‘ Home 
Rule is dead ?”’ 
Possibly ; yet we must prepare if 
The future—eh? You want instead 


My views on Preferential Tariff ? 


You ask me clearly to define 

My own intended course of action ? 
Should I regard a Zollverein 

With enmity or satisfaction ? 


Well, frankly, then, I entertain 
(As every lover of the nation 
Is bound to do) for CHAMBERLAIN 
Great, though judicious, admiration ; 


Although for Cospen and for Bricut 
(Names, in their way, no less aus- 
picious) 
I have an admiration quite 
As great, and equally judicious. 


If we can aid by such device 

Our Colonies, the gain belittles 
So insignificant a price 

As putting up the cost of victuals. 


But, if the dream of lasting good 
From such a course be merely idle, 

Why, then, to put a tax on food 
Would be, I take it, suicidal. 



































A SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. 


The Giraffe. “Can I Join you?” 


Mr. Hippo. “No, you cay’T, OLD CHAPPIE. 


Tus 1s A Spot-BarRED Game!” 








I reckon our Colonial kin 

As more—or less—to us than brothers, 
But should some policies begin 

They ‘re nearly sure to end in others. 


Fair Trade or Free? The matter turns 
Upon a multitude of questions, 
Involving, so one daily learns, 
A host of nebulous suggestions. . . . 


Others may deem me overbold, 
Mock my decisiveness or flout it ; 
But you, my followers, have been told 
Exactly how I feel about it. 


I’ve nailed my colours to the mast, 
Whether it be as Free or Fair man. . . 
Let us adjourn, then, having passed 
A vote to thank our worthy Chairman. 





NERVES AND NEEDLEWORK. 

[“‘ The latest remedy for overstrained nerves, 
according to a famous brain specialist, is 
fancy work. The effect is all the better if the 
occupation have an altruistic tendency, and the 
work done be given away. In America parties 
are now held to which the guests are invited 
to ‘ bring their knitting.’”—Daily Paper.] 

Ix commending this simple remedy 
to our overstrained generation we 
venture to anticipate a few of the 
paragraphs that will shortly appear in 
our daily papers. 

“The Speaker held the first Working 
Party of the Session Jast night, when 
he received nearly one hundred guests. 
One of the first to arrive was the Prime 
Minister, who is making good progress 
with the pretty afternoon -teacloth 
which he began after the first reading 
of the New Education Bill, and which 
will be presented to Dr. CLiFrorpD on its 
completion. The Secretary of State for 





War, who looked very peaceful and 
happy, was busily engaged in knitting 
a pair of mittens for Mr. Wruyston 
CaurcHitt. It is an open secret that 
Mr. Wynpnam intends presenting the 
patchwork quilt on which he has been 
engaged for so long to Mr. Tw Heaty.” 


“Tn conversation with a correspon- 
dent, the Speaker remarked that since 
the rule allowing Members to bring 
their work-baskets into the House his 
office had been a sinecure. The 
Colonial Secretary’s kettleholders are 
in great demand as prizes in the 
Government Schools in South Africa.” 


“We understand that Colonel Smita, 
of the Guards, holds a working 
party for subalterns at his house every 
Saturday afternoon. It is said that the 
Commander-in-Chief much admires the 
rag carpets which these skilful young 
soldiers turn out.”’ 


“The Bishop of Lonpon has left town 
for a few days’ needlework at St. 
Andrews. During his brief holiday no 
letters will be forwarded to his Lord- 
ship, who has only taken his work- 
basket with him.” 

“The Editor of the Times has kindly 
consented to open a Bazaar at the 
Athenzeum next week, when the work 
done by the Members during the last 
six months will be exhibited. We have 
been privileged to see some of the 
articles which will be offered for sale, 
and cannot refrain from expressing our 
admiration of the beautiful shawl 
knitted by Mr. Lecxy. The Bazaar, 
which is in aid of the Society for the 
Prevention of the Taking Up of the 
London Streets, should be a_ great 
success.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Boprey’s account of the Coronation of Edward VII. 
Mernven) suffers under the disadvantage of appearing 
not a day but nearly a vear after the fair. My Baronite 
recognises in this a penalty inevitable in connection with 
the character of the book. The Krtya’s gracious command 
being imposed on the author, it was necessary for him to 
bestow upon his task a measure of labour and research 
that precluded hasty publication. Whilst giving a graphic 


account of the ceremonial and of the congregation in the | 


Abbey, Mr. Boptry has contributed to European and 
Imperial history a chapter of permanent value. Every page 
is luminous with historical knowledge and deep thought, 
the chronicler’s impressions being conveyed to the reader in 
his own charming style. ; 


One of the Baron’s Assistants writes recommending The | 
Garden Colony (DENT), by Ropert Russe, to all who desire | 


a succinct account of Natal from the days of Vasco pa Gama 
to the present time. Mr. Russet. was formerly Superin- 


tendent of Education in Natal, and what he does not know | 


about its physical conformation and its history is not worth 


knowing. Tothe Englishman the story of our earlier relations | 


with South Africa must always be rather painful reading. 
Our mistakes in that regard have been many and glaring. 
Let us hope that we have now entered on a more satisfactory 
period when, with greater knowledge of the continent and 


its conditions, we may show a more intelligent interest in | 


its administration. 


The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava (Hvutcnixsoy) is not a 
memoir in the sense pertaining, say, to Locknart’s Life 
of Walter Scott, or Trevetyay’s masterpiece on Lord 
Macactay. It is, rather, an- industrious compilation of 
newspaper extracts and other public records of a long life 
spent in the public service. Not least of the benefits he 
conferred upon mankind was Lord Dcrrerix’s recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Brack to reduce his work from the projected 
proportions of two volumes to one. The story of the life of 
the wit and diplomatist worthy the ancestry of BrivsLey 
SHeripan will be told only when his private correspondence 
is edited and given to the world. Meanwhile, let us be 
thankful for Mr. Biack’s book, which, without adding any- 
thing from private and personal knowledge, reminds us of 
much. Lord Durrerty was such a fascinating personage that, 
in common with others, my Baronite reads with pleasure 
extracts from his books, snatches from his published letters, 
and reminders of his public career from Canada to Egypt, 
from India to Paris vid Rome. 


The Typhoon (Hetxemany) is the first of a set of stories in 
one volume by Josep Conrap. The characters are all 
sharply drawn, that of the principal agent in it, Captain 
MaecWhirr, being absolutely irritating in its life-like em- 
bodiment of unemotional stolidity. The description of the 
vessel under his command weathering the typhoon is a 
magnificent piece of writing that has scarcely been surpassed 
in intense vividness by any author within our recollection, 
except Victor Huco in L’Homme qui rit. What the point 
of the story may be is a puzzle to the Baron. Perhaps the 
author wishes to show that a heavy, straight-forward, igno- 
rant, unimpressionable person is the best commander of a 
ship in trouble, provided always that he has rather a trifle 
over his fair share of luck, and is not anywhere near to being 
“a first-class, substantial, regular right-down Jonah man.”’ 
Amy Foster is the title of the second tale, in which there is 
some good writing, but the interest drags. 


Baroy pve B.-W. 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
SYMPATHETIC. 
Young Wife (rather nervously). “ Ou, Cook, I must REALLY SPEAK 
ro you. Your MastTeR IS ALWAYS COMPLAINING. ONE DAY IT IS THE 


Soup, THE SECOND DAY IT IS THE FIsH, THE THIRD DAY IT IS THE JOINT 
IN FACT, IT’S ALWAYS SOMETHING OR OTHER.” 
Cook (with feeling). “Wet, Mu, I’ Trvuty sorry For you. It 
MUST BE QUITE HAWFUL TO LIVE WITH A GENTLEMAN OF THAT SORT.” 








OPERA NOTES. 


Thursday, July 16.—Mozart’s Don Giovanni. M. Rexacp 
is the gay Don, gallant enough in all conscience, showing 
nobility of style without that fine quality of voice that 
should make the gay deceiver so irresistible to the fair sex, 
and without which qualification he cannot succeed, operati- 
cally, as a ‘“‘chartered libertine’? whose immorality is 
condoned by a hypnotised public. M. Renavup was heartily 
encored for his rendering of the serenade. 

M. Jovuryet is a good Leporello, faute de mieux. 
why is the old-fashioned ‘‘ business’’ of the opera retained ? 
It is too childish. That Suzayne Apams, charming in 
acting and singing as Donna Elvira, could ever, when face 
to face with Leporello, mistake him for Don Giovanni, 
merely because he is wearing her deceitful lover’s hat and 
cloak, is too great a tax on the imagination of any audience, 
nay, ’tis an insult to their intelligence. 

That Zéie pe Lussay, delightful as the coquettish Zerlina, 
should go about with a lantern, as did, memorably, Mr. 
Pickwick, on a not particularly dark night examining every 
one except the right person, Masetto, very much en évidence, 
is “business” that makes utter nonsense of the “situation.” 
Here the lights and the stage management are both at 
fault. Giipert is humorous as the lout Masetto, whose 
old-fashioned tomfoolery with Leporello requires revision. 

Fresh paint has been bestowed on this opera by Mr. 
Harry Brooke, whose scenery is most picturesque, and, as 
long since, the two Acts, which was the old form of the 
opera, have been made into four, ’tis a pity that new busi- 


But 
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ness, as fresh as the paint, has not 
been devised for it. Tradition, where 
evidently absurd, should be ruthlessly 
discarded. 

Herr Brass is a powerful Commenda- 
tore, and Signor Boyci’s rendering of 
the sweet ‘‘ Jl mio tessore’’ was perfect. 

Signor Mancrxetti conducted in his 
best style, and to him it surely must 
have occurred that the piano accompani- 
ments are strangely out of piace in so 
big a rendering of Mozart’s work. It 

not an improvement on the old 
strings” (limited) which repiaced the 
still more ancient harpsichord. Surely 
to modernise this part of the perform- 
ance is allowable nowadays? And then 
the interminable waits between the 
Acts! The most popular persons in 
the audience have ample time to make 
a round of ‘‘Society”’ calls, and yet 
will have a surplus ef minutes hanging 
heavily on their hands. May this be 
rectified next season, otherwise it must 
be dealt with by Act of Parliament. 
Signor New Forsyru, ‘‘amico mio,” 
che ti par? ‘i 


1S 


sé 


as 


the Don says, “ 


DEFERRED INTEREST. 


It will be remembered that a cablegram 
was recently sent by the Governor of New 
South Wales expressing Colonial satisfaction 
at the “declaration by the British Government” 
that the Colonies would be protected against 


retaliation for giving preference to the 
Mcther Country. Mr. Barrour at the time 
suggested that Sir Harry Rawsoyx might be 


referring to a passage in a despatch written by 
Lord Sauispury in 1897. 

We understand that the Colonial 
Secretary has received a further cable- 
gram congratulating him upon an addi- 
tion of territory to the British Crown. 
He has intimated to Mr. Lt-yp-G-rcE 
that this, in all probability, is an allu- 
sion to the acquisition of our West 
Indian possessions. 

The Lord Mayor has received a 
courteous communication, in which 
inquiry is made after the welfare of 
his cat. Sir Marcus Samvet thinks 
that possibly his unknown correspon- 
dent has only lately become cognisant 
of the career of his eminent predecessor, 
Sir Ricuarp Warrtrxetoy. 





Two Frenchmen being charged before 
Mr. Horace Suita with allowing their 
performing bear to cause an obstruc- 
tion, the magistrate remarked, ‘‘ Un- 
fortunately the bear is outside my juris- 
diction.” It is only fair to the animal 
(who stood between the prisoners in 
the dock) to say that he showed no 
symptom of hilarity over this alleged 
meal: thus{differing from the attitude 
of the other beast in the well-known 
case of the young lady of Riga. 
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COMFORTING. 


Terrified Traveller (from London). “ Hert, LET ME GET ouT! 


Trish Car-boy. “ Be aisy Now. Be atsy, Sore! 


SuRE HE’S THE NEATEST LEAPER IN County Cork 


” 








PUSSY AND JOE. 

[An edition of “Just-So Songs,” to 
music, announced for the autumn. We 
append a revised version of one of the best 
known of the series. ! 


set 


1s 


Pussy can make a splendid speech, 
Pussy can write on Prrr; 
Or play with a brand-new spade, or 
preach 
On the national need of grit. 
But I like Jory, my dog, because, 
Though he barks much more than is 
meet, 
Heknows when touse his fine strong jaws, 
And I am the Man-in-the-Street. 


Pussy is great at cleaning a slate ; 
Pussy can use a sponge ; 

Pussy is active, early and late, 
Till it’s time to take a plunge. 


| 
| 





| be correct after all. 


Then off she skips on the ocean blue 
Like a gay Neapolitan gal ; 

But Jory he sticks to his job right 
So he is my primest pal. _[through, 


Pussy, on patriotic grounds, 
Will engineer a scare ; 

But when the call to action sounds, 
Curls up in a snug arm-chair, 

Or founds a League, or plays at ‘* Nap”’ 
(Last phase), and won't attend ; 

But Jory is always on for a ‘‘ serap,”’ 
So he is my first true friend. 





THe general impression current a few 
months ago that a Durbar was held at 
Delhi on January 1, 1903, turns out to 
An official endorse- 
ment of this fact has lately been issued 
in the form of a Parliamentary Paper. 














of PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. [Jury 22, 1903. 

















SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED. 


“TEDIOUS AS A TWICE-TOLD TALE 
VEXING THE DULL EAR OF A DROWSY MAN.” 
King John, Act IIT., Se. 4. 

















